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MEANT FOR BENTLEY MEN... 

PAIN E-QUALITY OFFICE FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 

Paine's contract staff is skilled in meeting the exacting needs of 
men in the business world with good taste in furniture and furnishings. 

They know how to utilize floor space for maximum efficiency and 
create pleasant color schemes, combining eye-appeal with comfort. 

Paine's extensive resources assure finest quality within 
your planned expenditures. Come in or phone for a representative 
to discuss your plans. 

CONTRACT DEPARTMENT 

HAncock 6-1500, Extension 246 

81 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 

Alumni of The Bentley School of Accounting and Finance at Paine's . . . 

A. LEE MACPHAIL, E '27 NORMAN A. HERSEY, E '32 ALPHONSE J. FAGGIANO, E '40 
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It is most fitting that the first issue of 
Tiie Bentley Alumnus he a salute to our 
beloved founder and first president, Harry 
Clark Bentley. 

Pioneer in the field of accounting, author, 
art enthusiast, inspiring teacher, prodigi¬ 
ous worker, and fervent guide, and coun¬ 
selor to two generations of students, Mr. 
Bentley has achieved a goal worthy of any 
man’s highest ambition by contributing 
immeasurably to the success of thousands 
of “his boys and girls”. 
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AMERICA’S MOST 
WIDELY USED 

SINGLE ENTRY SYSTEM 


" . . giving the small business man more 
than he expects" for the past 20 years, 
has won for the DOME SIMPLIFIED 
WEEKLY BOOKKEEPING RECORD the 

1. Enthusiastic support of almost a mil¬ 
lion satisfied users 

2. Official endorsement of national 
trade associations 

3 Valued respect of Internal Revenue 
Service 

4. Warm recommendations of account¬ 
ants, lawyers, and bankers. 


Retails for 
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DOME RECORD FITS ALL TYRES Of BUSINESSES 


DOME IMPROVED PAYROLL BOOK 

For Smaller Firms having 1-25 employees 


ft# BOOK 





.50 


Retails for 


• Contains weekly summary of 
employees with cut-leaf sheets 

• Exclusive calendar of tax forms 

• Exclusive DOME Instant F.I.C A. 
Tax Calculator 

• Plus other features such as wider 
money columns, specimen page, 
withholding tax table, new arrange¬ 
ment for accumulating quarterly 
and yearly totals for each em- 

1 ployee, etc. 



The Author of these books is 

NICHOLAS PICCHIONE, CP A. 

Bentley Graduate — Day 1924 


DOME SHORT-CUT 
PAYROLL BOOK 

For Firms having 1-50 employees 



This book is radically different because 
it contains 

NO WEEKLY SUMMARY. 

It is unique because 

NO NAME —NO WORD — NO FIGURE 

is duplicated during the entire year. 

YOU WRITE IT ONLY ONCE. 


WRITE IN FOR SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO ACCOUNTANTS 


DOME PUBLISHING CO., INC. 

DOME BUILDING. 357-361 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE 3. R. I. 
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1%/fY HOPE is that you will receive the first issue of 
The Bentley Alumnus with as much interest and 
pleasure as we have experienced in its preparation. 

This new magazine has been made possible only 
through the untiring efforts of Edward J. Powers, D 26 
and members of his publication and publicity committee. 
They have done an outstanding job for which we are 
deeply indebted. The magazine is a substitute for the 
News Bulletin, heretofore issued quarterly, and to some 
extent it is indicative of the progress accomplished during 
the past two years in the organization and operation of 
your Alumni Association. As you peruse the contents 
of its twenty-four pages, you will become aware of the 
liberal contribution of time, knowledge, and experience 
which has been made by a sizeable group of our Alumni 
to the end that your Association may be a thing to be 
preserved and cherished by Bentley men and women 
everywhere. It provides tangible evidence that the Bent¬ 
ley Alumni Association, although still young, is rapidly 
approaching maturity. 

Many Alumni and Alumnae, whose names have not 
appeared in print, have rendered valuable assistance in 
filing, proofreading, preparing lists, checking addresses, 
stuffing envelopes, et cetera. In fact, I do not know how 
the Alumni Office could have functioned without their 
gratuitous assistance. They have my sincere apprecia¬ 
tion. Men occupying high positions—Presidents, Vice 
Presidents, Treasurers, Controllers—have taken hold of 
clerical detail and have helped the department mightily. 
And what a job our experienced women have done! Is it 
any wonder that your Association is going forward? 

It almost goes without saying that the content of future 
issues of this magazine will depend a great deal upon the 
willingness of Alumni to contribute articles and news 
items of interest. I know you can and I should like you 
to take hold in a big way. Articles by older graduates 
filling positions in the upper level of management should 


be greatly appreciated by younger men who are coming 
along. If some of you would write on personal experi¬ 
ence—as you relate them to me at Chapter meetings— 
that page certainly would become extremely readable. 

At the time of reactivating the Alumni Association, it 
was my thinking that Bentley graduates would be drawn 
into the movement on the ground that they had common 
ties and that anything having a tendency to favorably 
publicize the School would redound to their personal 
benefit. It pleases me to report that my hopes have 
been about one-half realized—and this is above the na¬ 
tional average. 

Graduates who have held back have had various rea¬ 
sons for doing so. Some have believed that the whole 
thing would shortly “peter out”. Others could not see 
three dollars’ worth in it for them. Some held to the 
point of view that “The School never had done any¬ 
thing” for them. In any movement there is a group who 
just lack interest. And so it goes. 

Their attitudes are understandable, especially in the 
case of evening graduates of many years ago and others 
who are far removed from the Boston area. It is gratify¬ 
ing, however, to note a growing tendency on their part to 
give the Association their support. Older graduates 
command great respect from younger men having yet to 
achieve their goal. I am confident that in time all 
classes will be able to boast a high percentage of mem¬ 
bership. 

Two things are certain: the Association is not going to 
fade out; and with this new magazine everyone will re¬ 
ceive at least a three dollar value for his membership 
dues. 

ALL ABOARD! As always, 
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The 


By Earle E . Haskins 

TT WAS G. K. Chesterton who said, “Among all the 
*■* strange things that men have forgotten, the most 
universal lapse of memory is that by which they have for¬ 
gotten they are living on a star.” 

Only on a star, perhaps, could anything like the Bentley 
story come to pass. 

Here is a school whose founding was not planned nor 
scarcely intended. It was born, pretty much by popular 
request, some two months before our entry into World 
War One, when its potential student body—the young 
men of the land—were about to be off to the weariful 
war. A less auspicious time could hardly be imagined. 
And yet, three years later, its enrollment totaled more 
than two thousand students! 

When it was a mere youngster of twelve years of age, 
it ran smack into the stock market crash of 1929 and the 
Great Depression that followed. Surviving these, it was 
growing strong and husky once more, when it was en¬ 
gulfed in World War Two. 

Not yet quite twenty-five years old, the School had 
encountered the two greatest wars in the world’s history 
and the most devastating economic upheaval that man 
has recorded. Its survival and growth under these un¬ 
usual harassments is a story perhaps unparalleled in the 
field of education, a story of an achievement made pos¬ 
sible only by a rare combination of zeal and thorough¬ 
ness, of inspiration and loyalty. 

And So It Began 

The first class in the history of the Bentley School was 
held on the evening of February 26, 1917 in Room 410 


THE AUTHOR 

Earle E. Haskins has been an In¬ 
structor of Accounting at Bentley 
School since 19-10 or a period of twen¬ 
ty-seven years. His outstanding per¬ 
fect attendance record for twenty-six 
of these years manifests his extreme 
loyalty to the School. He is a gradu¬ 
ate of Middlebury College with an 
M.B.A. degree and prior to joining 
the Bentley faculty, Mr. Haskins was 
principal of Black River Academy in 
Ludlow, Vermont. An understanding and sincere interest 
in his students plus a quiet and unassuming manner are 
attributes highly recognized and regarded by his many 
associates through this long period of educational service. 




BENTLEY SCHOOL, CIRCA 1930 


in a building known as Huntington Chambers at 30 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. This first meeting was at¬ 
tended by thirty men who had previously been students 
of Harry C. Bentley at the College of Business Adminis¬ 
tration of Boston University, and who wished to continue 
the study of accounting under him. Mr. Bentley had re¬ 
cently resigned from the College of Business Administra¬ 
tion where he had been professor of accounting and head 
of the department of accounting; and the idea of starting 
a school of his own in Boston, he has often said, was 
farthest from his thoughts at this time. 

However, the enthusiasm, devotion, and support of 
these thirty students prevailed to the extent that Mr. 
Bentley agreed to teach them for at least the balance of 
the year, provided that suitable quarters could be found. 
Room 410 was sub-leased from the Howell Women’s 
Whist Club, which used it afternoons only. It was a 
large room, equipped with card tables, chairs, a speaker’s 
platform, and a portable blackboard. Other former stu¬ 
dents, including sixteen public school teachers, soon 
transferred to 30 Huntington Avenue, and as early as 
May 1917, the members of his classes urged Mr. Bentley 
to establish a permanent school. And thus was born the 
Bentley School of Accounting and Finance! 

The new school moved to a single large room on the 
second floor at 125 Tremont Street in July 1917, and in 
the 1917-1918 school year 297 evening students enrolled. 
In January 1918, the first class of Day students, number¬ 
ing 23, was admitted. Two additional classrooms at 125 
Tremont Street were engaged for the next school year, 
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and in August 1919, three classrooms were obtained at 
128 Tremont Street to add to those already in use. 
Continued growth made it necessary to rent additional 
space, and in June 1920, the third floor at 921 Boylston 
Street was leased. This building had been constructed 
in 1910 for an automobile dealer, and in 1920 was being 
used by the Metz Automobile Agency. A freight elevator 
for hoisting automobiles to the second, third, and fourth 
floors was still in use. Later the elevator well was trans¬ 
formed into the faculty offices opening off Rooms 202, 
302, and 402. In June 1922, the entire building at 921 
Boylston Street was leased for a period of years. For 
thirty-five years now it has been our headquarters. As 
enrollments have fluctuated over the years, additional 
classrooms have been needed from time to time, and 
school annexes have existed at the following locations: 

883 Boylston Street . 1929 - 1931 

815 Boylston Street . 1936 - 1937 

325 Newbury Street . 1936- 1941 

889 Boylston Street . 1947 - 1951 

883 Boylston Street . 1947 - 1951 

921 Boylston Street 

On December 31, 1948 the School acquired title to the 
property at 921 Boylston Street which had been occupied 
so many years under lease. Five years later, on Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1953, it purchased from the Tennis and Racquet 
Club the building which adjoined the School and which 
connected the school build¬ 
ing with that of the Club 


School from 1920 until the second World War, when 
1,352 of them were admitted throughout the four years 
following Pearl Harbor. 

This second “advent” of women came in the mid-year 
Evening class of January 1942 and in the Day class of 
September 1942. It is probable that the School could 
have survived only with great difficulty during the four 
years from July 1, 1942 to July 1, 1946 but for the at¬ 
tendance of women. Unlike the situation after World 
War One, women have continued since World War Two 
to form a small but capable part of both divisions. 

Veterans Increase Enrollment 

After World War One, 248 Veterans were admitted 
under the auspices of the United States Veterans Bureau, 
all of them having some form of disability resulting from 
war service, a prerequisite in those days to education 
under government auspices. In the first three years after 
World War Two, 2,381 veterans enrolled under the so- 
called “G. I. Bill”. Enrollments in both the Day and 
Evening divisions were heavy in the years just after 
World War Two, and veterans largely predominated. 
The enrollment figures for the school year 1947 - 1948 
make this situation clear: 



Veterans 

Non-veterans 

T otals 

Day . 

. 733 

212 

945 

Evening .... 

.1,341 

778 

2,119 


2,074 

990 

3,064 


—please turn to page 8 


proper. 

t 

This new addition, after 
alterations and moderniza¬ 
tion, now houses the Alumni 
and Placement offices, Cor¬ 
recting Department, Faculty 
Library, three classrooms, 
ladies’ lounge and several 
faculty offices. Under one 
roof, so to speak, the School 
now has a working space 
more nearly adequate to its 
needs than it has ever had 
before. 

Women Play 
Important Role 

Wars to come (God for¬ 
bid!) may be totally differ¬ 
ent from past ones, but both 
World Wars One and Two 
affected the School in very 
similar ways, differing only 
in degree. In World War 
One, women were admitted 
to the School for the first 
time, and 162 women were 
enrolled in Evening classes. 
No women were admitted to 
the regular classes of the 
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ALBERT BROWN, E 21, LL.B., C.P.A. 
Chairman , Board of Trustees 
Partner , Brown, Bacall 8c Co., Public Accountants 


School Celebrates 25th Anniversary 

One of the important and happy events in the School’s 
history was the celebration of the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the School. The celebration took the form 
of a surprise party to Mr. Bentley on his 65th birthday, 
February 28, 1942, just two days after the actual anni¬ 
versary date, and was held at the Hotel Puritan in Bos¬ 
ton, and attended by every member of the School organi¬ 
zation. Outstanding among the gifts to the founder of 
the School was a goodly sum contributed by the Alumni 
to defray the cost of having a portrait of President 
Bentley painted by the eminent portrait painter, Charles 
S. Hopkinson, N.A. This portrait now hangs on a wall 
of the main office. 

Corporate Change and Retirement of Mr. Bentley 

Another event of moment occurred in June 1948 when 
a change was made in the corporate structure whereby 
the School was incorporated as a non-profit organization. 
Mr. Bentley donated his interest in the predecessor cor¬ 
poration to the new corporation, and the management 
of the School was, henceforth, vested in a Board of 
Trustees, consisting of twenty-seven members. This step 
had as its purpose the perpetuation of the School by 
placing its destiny in the hands of a self-perpetuating 
Board. 

Under this new corporate set-up, Mr. Bentley con¬ 
tinued as President for five years. As of July 1, 1953, 
though active physically and alert and able mentally, he 
asked to be relieved of the routine and responsibility of 
executive life. As President Emeritus, he is enjoying 
these later years in California. Elected to succeed him 
and to become the School’s second President in thirty-six 
years was Maurice M. Lindsay. Mr. Lindsay joined the 
staff of the School in September 1920 and had served 


under Mr. Bentley during almost the entire life of the 
School. 

It is certain that both Presidents Bentley and Lindsay 
would declare that one of the most important factors in 
the success of the School has been the devoted, inspired, 
and effective work contributed by a great many persons 
—faculty, secretaries, office staff, men and women of 
various stations. Some of them are now deceased, some 
retired, some still active in the daily affairs of the School. 
It is regrettable that space does not permit the paying of 
a much-merited tribute to these people. But where would 
one begin . . . and especially, where would one end? 

Area Changes 

Every history’ is a record of changes—else there would 
be no history. Some of the changes which affected the 
life of the School have already been mentioned. Others 
come to mind. 

One of them is the traffic situation in Boston. A grad¬ 
uate of, say, ten years ago has little realization of the in¬ 
creased use of automobiles in the neighborhood of the 
School. And increased traffic means, of course, increased 
parking problems. Day students of yesterday did not 
have to struggle with metered street parking on a two- 
hour basis, and Evening students could then usually find 
available spaces in which to leave their cars nearer the 
School than Copley Square or Charles River. This 
situation will no doubt be corrected in the near future 
through underground or multiple story parking facilities. 

On the other hand, the years have been kind to our 
beloved “campus” across Boylston Street in the Boston 
and Albany railroad yards. Over the years, the noisy, 
dirty, coal-burning locomotives have given way to the 
relatively quiet and clean diesels, and these in turn are 
about to disappear from sight when they go underground 
with the building of the projected Prudential Life In¬ 
surance Company center on the site of the railroad 
tracks. 

This 100-million dollar, 5-year building project, rival¬ 
ing and perhaps exceeding Rockefeller Center in size, 
beauty, and variety of structure, will give an economic 
lift to Boston and add much to both the tangible and in¬ 
tangible “outlook” of the School. 

Organization of Alumni 

Another constructive change is the recent organizing 
of a vigorous Alumni department, with an executive sec¬ 
retary and national officers. Area, state, and local 
chapters hold meetings annually, or more often, and the 
annual Reunion Day Banquet is a feature of Commence¬ 
ment week. This very issue of the Alumni magazine, in 
new size and make-up, is practical evidence of the vitality 
and alertness of this new Alumni effort. 

During the span of the past forty years 14,401 grad¬ 
uates have gone forth, each to serve his day and genera¬ 
tion in the economic and commercial life of a busy work- 
a-day world. A proud and fond Alma Mater salutes you 
all! 

“Old School! I would that a poet’s tongue thine ex¬ 
cellent worth recited!” 
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Our Plans 
For the Future 

By Maurice M. Lindsay 

JUNE 8, 1957, the Board of Trustees authorized 
the School officers to take the necessary steps to 
have Bentley School become a fully accredited collegiate 
institution granting the baccalaureate degree—and ulti¬ 
mately the master’s degree—in Accounting. It is not 
our intention to become a general college of business ad¬ 
ministration, but rather to build upon our present stature 
as a specialized professional school. 

We are conscious of the legal requirements and the 
standards established by the Board of Collegiate Author¬ 
ity which must be met to obtain the degree-granting 
privilege in addition to the standards set by the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for subsequent accreditation. The transitional steps to 
be taken pose a number of difficult problems; yet the 
reasons for the transition to a baccalaureate program are 
so obvious that there is no wise alternative. 

It is impossible for us to finance and staff an immed¬ 
iate change-over to a baccalaureate degree program. 
Therefore, we shall attempt to reach our abjective in two 
steps. Our first step will be to petition for authority to 
change our name to “Bentley Institute of Accounting and 
Finance”; secondly, to petition for power to grant the 
degree “Associate in Science in Accounting”, as a tech¬ 
nical institute not unlike Wentworth Institute in the en¬ 
gineering field. Becoming fully established at the two 
year level as a technical institute, it is our plan to have 
a baccalaureate program ready in both Day and Evening 
Divisions. 

As a technical institute offering an associate degree, no 
major changes are required to be made in our Day cur¬ 
riculum; and the core program in Accounting may be 
kept intact. However, radical changes must be made in 
all other phases of our operations in order to comply with 
accepted educational standards. 

It is our intention to execute the plan to bring Bentley 
School to a fully accredited institutional status at as early 
a date as possible. We shall take title to a six-story build¬ 
ing at 867 Boylston Street on December 30, 1957. The 
front elevation of this building is here shown. It encom¬ 
passes approximately 35,000 square feet and will provide 
adequate space for housing the associate degree program 
and the baccalaureate program to follow. It will provide 
space for: 

16 Classrooms Library 

35 Faculty Offices Guidance and Counseling 

Conference Rooms Offices 

Faculty Lounging Room President’s Suite 
Office of Admissions Lecture Hall and 

Medical Center Commons Room 

Changes will not be necessary in the physical layout at 


either of our present buildings—Numbers 921 and 925 
Boylston Street. 

Some of the requirements to be met under the new 
program are: 

1. Class size and faculty. In order to establish an ac¬ 
ceptable student ratio, we must double the mem¬ 
bers of our full-time faculty and our correcting de¬ 
partment. Obtaining teachers in keeping with the 
Bentley tradition will not be easy. 

2. An adequate Library must be provided. This 
means that, in addition to the acquisition of library 
equipment and a minimum of eight to ten thou¬ 
sand volumes at the start, a full-time professional 
librarian shall be engaged, together with a cata¬ 
loguer and sufficient clerical help. 

3. A Student Health Program must be initiated, with 
a resident nurse and a doctor available for consul¬ 
tation at appointed hours. This obviously will 
necessitate suitable physical facilities. 

4. A formal program of Guidance and Counseling 
shall be initiated under the direction of a full-time 
specialist in this area. 

5. Lack of space precludes further reference to the 
problems involved. We believe, however, that this 
brief presentation is sufficient to acquaint you with 
the magnitude of the challenge which we are at¬ 
tempting to resolve. 

In due time we shall supply you with architect’s draw¬ 
ings presenting the physical layout of the new educational 
plant. We are most fortunate to have secured a building 
in this location, suitable for our needs. 

After obtaining power to grant degrees, we shall in¬ 
vite former graduates to return and take such additional 
courses as are requisite for a degree. I suppose the ma¬ 
jority will select the Evening School for this purpose. 
Where this plan has been discussed, lively interest has 
been manifested. 

The program above outlined is an ambitious one, but 
with the cooperation of our graduate body, I firmly be¬ 
lieve that it can be brought to a satisfactory realization. 


867 BOYLSTON STREET 









Electronic Computers 

Do They Make Accountants and Auditors Obsolete ? 


By Carlton F . Bates 


TN THE years ahead is it likely that the accounting de- 
partment will require merely the services of some 
sort of engineer capable of replacing tubes, transis¬ 
tors, or electronics fuses? What, actually, will be the fu¬ 
ture effect on accountants and auditors of the tremen¬ 
dous electronic advances which are currently being 
made? There can be no doubt about it: the electronic 
computer is making and will continue to make some 
marked changes in the attitudes and objectives of the 
accountant of tomorrow. 

In his testimony before the Joint Congressional Sub¬ 
committee on Economic Stabilization, Mr. Ralph Cord- 
iner, President of General Electric Company, had this 
to say about the computer: 

“When the history of our age is written, I think it 
will record three profoundly important technological 
developments: NUCLEAR ENERGY, which tre¬ 
mendously increases the amount of energy available 
to do the world’s work; AUTOMATION, which 
greatly increases man’s ability to use tools; and 
COMPUTERS, which multiply man’s ability to do 
mental work. Some of our engineers believe that 
of these three, the computer will bring the greatest 
benefit to man.” 

On the basis of over two years of experience with 
IBM 702 at Schenectady, I can assure you that the com¬ 
puter has NOT eliminated the need for accountants. On 
the contrary, it has dramatically emphasized the need 
for men having great imaginative insight and ability in 
the field of accounting and auditing. 

To a large extent the electronic computer eliminates 
the great mass of detailed, repetitive clerical chores (with 
which all of us are painfully familiar) and consequently 
necessitates some basic changes in our traditional con- 
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Mr. Bates was graduated from 
Bentley, Class of 1941. Upon gradu¬ 
ation he joined General Electric 
Company as an accounting clerk and 
later completed the Company’s Busi¬ 
ness Training Course. After various 
assignments in general accounting, he 
joined the Schenectady Works Inter¬ 
nal Auditors and one year later was 
appointed Supervisor of the Schenec¬ 
tady General Accounts Division. 

From June 1952 through 1954 he was Plant Accountant 
of General Electric’s Elmira Works and in 1955 was ap¬ 
pointed to his present position, Manager-Data Processing 
and Procedures in the Accounting Operations Department. 

Mr. Bates is also an instructor in the Company’s Busi¬ 
ness Training Course. 




Management plans for computers to play a major role in in¬ 
dustry. In the above photo (from left to right) Mr. Bates 
points out a feature of the Electronic Computer to Mr. R. E. 
Pfenning, Manager, Accounting Operations Department, Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company; Mr. Henry Ford II, President and Di¬ 
rector, Ford Motor Company; Mr. G. L. Phillippe, Comptroller, 
General Electric Company; and Mr. C. D. Dickey, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee and Director, J. P. Morgan and Com¬ 
pany Inc. Both Mr. Ford II and Mr. Dickey are members of 
the General Electric Company Board of Directors. 


cept of auditing. To understand this need more fully, 
let’s take a brief look at just what a computer does. By 
providing a means of introducing data to the computer 
and of storing such data in its “memory,” the machine 
can, with specific instructions supplied to it by the oper¬ 
ator, perform a few limited operations. It can, for in¬ 
stance, rearrange the data in logical sequence. It can 
compare one segment of data with another. It can ar¬ 
rive at simple logical conclusions based upon prede¬ 
termined conditions. It can perform the usual arithme¬ 
tical functions of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
or division. And upon completing a problem it can re¬ 
produce the results in the form of finished reports. 

All of these operations are obviously routines which 
a clerk can perform manually. However, the computer 
performs these operations at virtually the speed of light. 
Information may be read into the machine or read out 
of it at the speed of 15,000 characters a second. The ma¬ 
chine can multiply at the rate of 50,000 calculations a 
minute and can determine a logical conclusion in 1/38 
millionth of a second. Yet, Mr. G. L. Phillippe, Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company’s Comptroller, describes the com¬ 
puter as the “biggest, fastest, dumbest clerk in the Com¬ 
pany!” 

The direct result of such phenomenal speed is that 
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the accountant has a means of putting more information 
into usable form than he has ever had in the past. At 
General Electric, for example, we have found that our 
top-level financial men who previously had spent many, 
many hours preparing detailed worksheets for the pur¬ 
pose of analyzing financial results and advising man¬ 
agement, are now able to concentrate their efforts on 
the analysis or interpretation of the results which have 
been promptly and accurately reported by the com¬ 
puter. Many desirable objectives for accounting data, 
hitherto impossible because of the tremendous mass of 
data which had to be analyzed, may now be realized 
economically through the use of the computer. 

Consider the Company’s pension plan, for example. 
The computer, using formulas derived by actuarial con¬ 
sultants, has analyzed data representing more than one 
million man-years of experience, with the result that 
General Electric personnel executives are now able to 
evaluate and interpret these data in usable form and 
learn a great deal more about pension plans. 

In addition to expediting financial analysis, the com¬ 
puter has opened up an entirely new area—the field of 
specialized procedures work and computer programing 
—involving important functions that are required pre¬ 
paratory to any project being successfully applied to 
the computer. Since the computer now permits us to 
perform highly integrated functions within the machine, 
high-level procedures personnel who are capable of un¬ 
derstanding large areas of business—in some cases the 
entire business—are sorely needed in order to reap the 
harvest that integration promises for the future. Where¬ 
as formerly we used to approach procedures work in a 
fragmentary fashion, we are now able to approach it 
from an overall concept in order to study the effect that 
one function has on another. 

One of our most recent computer applications, for ex¬ 
ample, embraces the payroll, cost, and general account¬ 
ing areas for a department consisting of approximately 
1,000 employees. The reports issued by these areas, as 
well as the processing of pay checks and invoices, are 
completed on the second working day following the close 
of the month. These reports include commitments 
wherever necessary for control as well as the actual ex¬ 
penditures—truly a well-integrated financial application. 
(For further details see the September 1957 issue of the 
National Association of Accountants Bulletin.) 

This type of application requires an entirely new pro¬ 
cedures concept and a fundamentally different approach 
to the problems of the business. Moreover, it requires 
procedures personnel with a high degree of executive 
ability. 

Before any new project can be placed in the computer, 
the work must be programed in detail. Recalling once 
again the definition of the computer as the “biggest, fast¬ 
est, dumbest clerk in the Company”, I might point out 
that each procedure must be translated from the lan¬ 
guage of the procedures man—detailed flowcharts—to a 
language which the machine itself can understand. This 
additional aspect of computer operations opens up a 
large and specialized field. As a representative of a 
chemical company recently stated, “It requires about one 


man-year of programing to support one operating hour 
per month on the computer.” 

In the field of auditing, the impact of the computer is 
also gradually being felt. Source documents are still 
generally available to the auditor and may be traced 
through the system to the accounts, even though many of 
the clerical operations previously performed on the 
source documents have since disappeared, but there is 
considerable evidence that the future will create new 
problems and opportunities for the auditor. Inasmuch 
as a portion of the internal system of check and control 
is in part entrusted to personnel who program and oper¬ 
ate the computer, input and output controls over the 
computer center itself must be developed and exercised. 

With the virtually unlimited increase in the memory 
capacity of computers, the day is fast approaching when 
many companies may well have most of their accounting 
records in magnetic form within a computer. Eventually 
information between companies may even be transmitted 
in a form never before used. 

An example of the “break-through” into this new era 
of data transmission was accomplished early in 1956 
when arrangements were completed with the Social Se¬ 
curity Administration to submit Social Security re¬ 
ports on magnetic tape for approximately 30,000 Gen- 

—please turn to page 22 



Ninety rows of typed sheets similar to those shown above are 
replaced by the roll of magnetized tape which carries Social 
Security information concerning more than 30,000 General 
Electric Company employees to the Social Security Administra¬ 
tion’s office in Baltimore. Mrs. Mary P. Bruner holds tape 
prepared by a computer simultaneously with the preparation 
of payrolls for the Schenectady employees, thereby eliminating 
the typing of more than 900 forms in Schenectady. It also elim¬ 
inates the necessity of punching over 30,000 cards in Social Se¬ 
curity’s offices. 
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ALUMNI COUNCIL,) 
Among the ninety-two members of 
Algonquin Club on November 15 foi 
to right: Janies A. Herrick, D 38, C 
Everett Kruger, D 39, President, Ph 
D 30, President, Detroit Chapter; a 
New York City Chapter. / 


rAl M,OMeR EDUCATION 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


KCCP IT BRIGHT 


PLACEMENT COORDINATOR REPORTS 
Clyne H. Potter, D 37 (right), Placement Coordinator 
for the Western New York Chapter hands area place¬ 
ment report to newly elected Chapter President Martin 
E. Pomeroy, I) 36, at the Annual Meeting in Rochester, 
New York. Placement Coordinators are located in 
Alumni Chapters throughout the country to assist Alum¬ 
ni at the area level with their placement problems. 


NATIONAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OFFICERS-1958 
Seated left to right: Edward J. Powers, I) 26, Vice President; Carl E. 
Thorsen, E 35, President; Anna J. Farrell, E 45, Secretary; Theodore M. 
Love, E 23, Treasurer. Standing left to right: John T. O’Malley, D 37, 
Director of Planning & Program; William A. Bloch, I> 31, Director of 
Finance; George P. Kinsman, I) 49, Director of Chapter Operations; Henry 
Y. Porter, 1) 27, Director of Reunions; Robert C. Hunt, 1) 49, Director of 
Membership; and Stephen M. Joyce, E 32, Director of Publicity and 
Publications. 







PRESIDENT LINDSAY WELCOMES SENATOR KENNEDY 


President Lindsay welcomes U. S. Senator John F. Kennedy at the Middle¬ 
sex Dinner in October prior to Senator Kennedy’s message on “The Eco¬ 
nomic Aspects of Our Foreign Policy”. Standing at the right is Chapter 
President Paul E. Tierney, E 2(>, Vice President, John Hancock Life In¬ 
surance Company. 





OHIO CHAPTER ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 
The Hotel Alms in Cincinnati was the scene of the 
Ohio Chapter Organizational Dinner on October 7. 
Alumni traveled within a 300 mile radius to attend this 
meeting. Shown kneeling and holding the School Ban¬ 
ner are (left) Frank Ricci, I) 50 and (right) John D. 
MacArthur, E 53, Organizing Chairman. Other mem¬ 
bers of the committee standing left to right are: Andrew 
B. McLeod, E 51; Lawrence E. Fisher, E 50; Leonard 
B. Routenberg, I) 50; Harold R. Y'oung, E 53; and 
William Oddie, Jr., D 41. 
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Accountants Can Work Effectively 

With Engineers 

By Edwin D. Campbell, D 48 , C.P.A. 


COME accountants view every engineer as a traditional 
^ foe who must never be let out of the confines of the 
laboratory. Today, with engineering playing a predom¬ 
inant role in many industries, this attitude is a dangerous 
one. Conflicts within any company contribute only to in¬ 
efficiency and frustration. To avoid this, the accountant 
must analyze his own shortcomings and take steps to cor¬ 
rect them rather than place all of the blame on the en¬ 
gineer. This will not only improve his relationship with 
engineers but with the rest of the business world as well. 

The question of why there should be such conflict be¬ 
tween accountants and engineers is an intriguing one. 
Certainly the two professions are not competitive. Neither 
group is trying to usurp the responsibilities of the other 
and there is no overlapping of functions. Furthermore, 
both accounting and engineering are highly regarded in 
the layman’s eyes so professional jealously would not ap¬ 
pear to be a factor. 

Differences in general outlook and objectives, however, 
can create situations where conflicts arise if the basic 
characteristics of each profession are carried to extremes 
by the individual. The engineer will place the technical 
aspects of a project above the cost factors. This is as it 
should be. The accountant emphasizes the financial ob¬ 
jectives. This, after all, is his responsibility. But if 
either considers only a single aspect, to the exclusion of 
all others, inevitable clash will result with harsh criticism 
of not only the individual but of both professions. 

The engineering and accounting departments of some 
companies appear to be engaged in a perpetual cold war. 
This occurs when the departments are dominated by 
individuals with inflexible viewpoints. Invariably you 
will find that companies operating under such conditions 
are inefficient, poorly managed and unprofitable. For a 
successful operation, persons of entirely different back¬ 
ground, ability and training must be organized into a 
smooth-running team. Each has something to contrib¬ 
ute but the blend must be in the right proportion. 

To illustrate, let us look in on the following conference 
which might take place in any manufacturing company. 
The sales manager, to meet competition, has requested 
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the redesign of a certain product which must be avail¬ 
able for delivery in four months. A preliminary esti¬ 
mate has been made by the chief engineer. He states 
that the redesign program alone will take at least six 
months and will require an increase in his department’s 
budget. The production manager estimates that he will 
need a lead time of four months after the drawings are 
available. This assumes no engineering changes after 
the release of drawings, which, of course, has never 
happened in the history of the company. The controller 
then reports that there is a substantial amount of parts 
and material in inventory which will be obsolete if a 
major redesign is made. He also points out the adverse 
effect which any increase in the engineering budget will 
have on the already diminishing profits of the company. 

Obviously, if each person in this conference maintains 
his traditional role as engineer, accountant, production 
manager or salesman, tempers will grow short, person¬ 
alities clash and no decision reached. Or if one person 
manages to dominate the conference, forcing his views 
on the others and overriding all objections, chances are 
the adopted program will meet with failure. Only 
through intelligent discussion can a course of action be 
decided upon which gives to each phase of the operation 
its proper and proportionate recognition. 

Some accountants picture the typical engineer as a 
man with feet far off the ground, head immersed in a 
pink cloud of conjecture and supposition and always 
requesting unlimited funds to launch—but never bring 
to completion—his latest idea. Conversely, the engineer 
would no doubt counter with a caricature of the ac¬ 
countant as a harried, worried man perched at his desk, 
studying a massive tome entitled “How to Impede Prog- 
gress with Accounting Procedures, Internal Controls and 
Red Tape.” Exaggerated pictures, perhaps, but ones 
from which much can be learned. In this respect the 
accountant should be selfish. He should be far more 
interested in what can be learned from the engineer’s 
criticism than in criticizing the engineer. 

One significant cause for criticism of the accountant 
is the tendency to accept as gospel certain principles 
learned in school never thereafter to be questioned. 
Listening to some accountants, the engineer must think 
that somewhere exists a sacred stone on which are en¬ 
graved all accounting principles which every accountant 
has sworn to uphold. By his training the engineer searches 
for intelligent reasons. He cannot accept, nor should he 
be expected to, that inventories must be stated at the 
lower of cost or market because this is a generally ac¬ 
cepted accounting principle. Why is it a generally ac¬ 
cepted accounting principle? Why is it sounder prac¬ 
tice to write down inventories to market and absorb a 
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loss before the inventory is sold? These may be ele¬ 
mentary questions but they can and must be answered 
in language the engineer understands. He, as anyone 
else, is entitled to explanations which make sense and 
stand on their own merit. 

A more serious basis for criticism is the profession’s 
reluctance to recognize the need for adapting accounting 
principles to meet changing conditions. This often 
arises, for example, when an engineer asks for an explan¬ 
ation of depreciation. It does not take long for him to 
discover that, present methods of providing depreciation 
do not take into consideration the effect of inflation 
which has become part of our everyday lives. No one 
would use 1939 food prices to work out a family budget, 
but in preparing company financial statements, account¬ 
ants include depreciation based on cost without regard 
to whether they are 1930, 1939, or 1946 dollars. As a 
result, today’s income statements are misleading. Profits 
are overstated and capital is being impaired. Account¬ 
ants should be initiating action to revise present prin¬ 
ciples so that the effect of inflation is recognized in fin¬ 
ancial statements. The profession should also seek sim¬ 
ilar changes in our income tax laws. 

Another criticism of accountants often expressed is of 
their unwarranted regard for detail. Given a calculator 
and a free hand, some accountants will go to extremes. 
Unit prices will be computed to eight places when two 
would suffice. An estimate which includes factors such 
as 10,000 man-hours at an average hourly rate of $2.00, 
$15,000 for miscellaneous hardware and $10,000 for 
packing costs, will mysteriously total $104,856.89. The 
reader receives the impression of extreme accuracy 
which is misleading. The fact that it is merely an es¬ 
timate would be conveyed more clearly by using the 
figure $105,000. Pennies are another example. For¬ 
tunately there are few financial reports today which in¬ 
clude pennies. Even taxing authorities are allowing re¬ 
turns to be made out to the nearest dollar. This is not 
to say that all figures should be arbitrarily rounded off 
to the nearest thousand but neither should they always 
be carried out to the last cent. Judgment and discretion 
should be exercised to avoid unnecessary detail. 

Differences of philosophy in the preparation and use 
of operating budgets illustrates another factor which 
gives rise to conflict. An operating budget prepared 
solely by the accountant and given to the engineer upon 
completion will generally find its way unused into the 
files. The engineer’s opinion should be sought and con¬ 
sidered prior to preparation so that it represents his 
budget, not the accountant’s. Also, emphasis should be 
placed not on the budget figures themselves but on the 
fact they represent a yardstick for measuring actual per¬ 
formance. The dollar variance between actual costs 
and the budget is not as important as the reason for the 
variance. 

There also arises the matter of operating reports. 
Here is the culmination of much of the accountant’s 
effort and a great deal of time and thought should be 
given to the preparation. One basic fact often over¬ 
looked is that reports are operating tools. They are not 
prepared for the accounting department nor do they 


have much value as historical documents. They must 
be timely so that appropriate action can be taken and 
they must be easily understood. 

Many things can be done to expedite and simplify re¬ 
ports. When our production manager, an engineer, 
complained that he was not obtaining information on 
his labor costs quickly enough, we asked him to tell us 
what information was needed and when. We learned 
that we had been giving him dollar information when 
he actually used labor hours. This eliminated the need 
for extensions. By preparing his report before the labor 
distribution was checked and balanced, we were able to 
have the data for the preceding week in his hands each 
Tuesday morning. If there are any significant errors in 
the labor distribution, the report is corrected—but only 
then. These instances are rare. 

Too often the accountant prepares reports which re¬ 
quire as much time to determine what is being presented 
as to study and digest the information. Important fig¬ 
ures are hidden, confusing terms used, dates not men¬ 
tioned and useless information included. Recently a 
new symphony by a contemporary composer was re¬ 
viewed by a critic who remarked that a pickle-barrel of 
notes should be taken out of the music so the listener 
could hear the themes. There are many accountants 
who should “take a pickle-barrel” of words and figures 
out of their report so they can be understood. 

Accounting terms are also puzzling to engineers and 
others. It is true that each profession has its own lan¬ 
guage but the use of technical terms should be confined 
to members of that particular profession. An example is 
seen in our words debit and credit. How much simpler 
to say increase or decrease when talking to an engineer 
than to confuse him with explanations such as a debit 
means “increase” when applied to inventories but “de¬ 
crease” when referring to liabilities. 

Other factors tending to create conflict between the 
engineer and accountant could be mentioned but in a 
sense they would be repetitious. All are merely sympto¬ 
matic of basic weaknesses in each profession. Before 
pointing out the engineers’ defects, however, account¬ 
ants would do well to remember that “it is much easier 
to be critical than to be correct.” Engineers should also 
keep this in mind and take time to learn more about the 
financial and business aspects of their work. 

Accounting is primarily a communication system. It 
must present a true picture, be easily understood and 
meet the needs of operating personnel. The avoidance 
of unnecessary detail, succinct reporting methods and 
simplification and clarity of language will do much to 
accomplish these objectives. More nebulous but scarcely 
less important is the need for flexibility in outlook and 
an intelligent interpretation of basic accounting prin¬ 
ciples. The first work on bookkeeping, printed in 1494, 
advocated as essential to those who desired to be success¬ 
ful in business “the keeping of one’s affairs in good or¬ 
der.” This is as true now as it was then but the nature 
and complexity of “affairs” has changed. While this 
does not change the basic responsibilities of the account¬ 
ant, he must be alert to ways and means of improving 
the method of discharging these responsibilities. 
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MEET YOUR TRUSTEES 



DAVID F. HOULIHAN, D 22 


The experiences of a Certified Public 
Accountant are many and varied, and an 
excellent example of the diversified areas 
covered by the C.P.A. is illustrated by the 
career of David F. Houlihan, D 22, Trus¬ 
tee of the Bentley School. 

Mr. Houlihan, a “Who’s Who in Amer¬ 
ica*’ personality (originally listed in 1942) 
is a Partner in the public accounting firm 
of Price Waterhouse & Co., New York 
and a Certified Public Accountant in the 
states of Illinois, Massachusetts, Michi¬ 
gan, New York, and Pennsylvania. He is 
a Registered Public Accountant in Vir¬ 
ginia and is also enrolled to practice as an 
agent before the U. S. Treasury Depart¬ 
ment. 

Born in Boston, Massachusetts, Mr. 
Houlihan was graduated from Warehain 
High School in 1919 and from Bentley 
School in 1922. In January 1925, he 
joined the firm of Price Waterhouse & Co. 
and has been with them continuously 
since that time except for a period spent 
in the service of the U. S. Government. 
He became a managing accountant for 
Price Waterhouse in 1934, a principal in 
1939, and a partner in 1941. 

Price Waterhouse & Co. is one of the 
largest professional accounting organiza¬ 
tions in the world with approximately 
thirty offices in the United States and 
eighty-five offices in foreign countries. As 
a partner of the firm, Mr. Houlihan has 
had many interesting and challenging ex¬ 
periences, including examinations of the 
accounts of many types of industrial, mer¬ 
cantile, financial, railroad, steamship, and 
public utility companies. His experience 
in the public utility field alone dates back 
to 1924 and includes electric, gas, water, 
railway, bus, and telephone companies 
operating in nineteen different states. 

Public accounting firms are frequently 
called upon to furnish top personnel for 
special government assignments. In 1937, 
the Honorable Joseph P. Kennedy, then 
Chairman of the U. S. Maritime Com¬ 
mission, requested a man to organize and 
direct, for a time, the finances and sev¬ 
eral of the divisions of the Commission. 
Mr. Houlihan accepted the position of 
Director of Finance, resigned from Price 
Waterhouse & Co. for one year and served 


the Commission from August 1937 to July 
1938. The divisions under his direct 
supervision were Examining, Accounting, 
and Auditing. 

In 1941, he was requested by the offic¬ 
ials of the Office of Production Manage¬ 
ment, Washington, D. C. to serve as Con¬ 
sultant on Shipping in that agency and in 
particular to assist in organizing the Ship¬ 
ping Import Section. In 1942, at the 
request of Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Mr. Houlihan was appointed Director of 
Fiscal Affairs for the War Shipping Ad¬ 
ministration and Advisor to Rear Ad¬ 
miral Land on the Combined Shipping 
Adjustment Board. Divisions under his 
supervision included Large and Small 
Vessel Procurement, Freight Rates and 
Surcharges, War Risk Insurance, and 
liaison with Lend-Lease Administration 
and Finance. 

Other highlights from this active busi¬ 
ness career, included service in 1948 as 
Consultant to the Comptroller of the 
City of New York on certain transit com¬ 
panies applications for rate increases. 
And early in 1954, Mr. Houlihan served 
as an expert examiner to the New York 
Department of Civil Service in the prep¬ 
aration of examining questions and an¬ 
swers dealing with public utility matters. 

Reorganizations, recapitalizations, mer¬ 
gers, acquisitions, and general financing 
are everyday problems to our Trustee, 
which would seem to provide a twenty- 
four hour per day schedule. However, 
Mr. Houlihan still finds time to handle 
other special assignments such as study¬ 
ing costs of projected coal hydrogenation 
and oil shale plants for the National Pe¬ 
troleum Council, or serving as a panel 
member for the State of Rhode Island in 
making oral examinations for the position 
of Public Utilities Accountant. 

Another interesting special assignment 
occurred when Mr. Houlihan was partner 
for his firm in charge of a number of en¬ 
gagements relating to an examination for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. The 
100 Octane Aviation Gasolene program 
was the subject of review, with respect to 
claims submitted by various refiners for 
uneconomic operations caused by the use 
of unusual or costly components. Claims 
were also submitted for extraordinary 
construction costs in connection with the 
construction of high octane aviation gas¬ 
olene facilities. 

In addition to being a life member of 
the Board of Trustees of Bentley School, 
Mr. Houlihan is a member of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Accountants and both 
New York and New Jersey Societies of 
Certified Public Accountants. 

His hobbies are fishing and golf, and 
his social memberships include the India 
House, New York City; Canoe Brook 
Country Club, Summit, New Jersey; and 
Jefferson Island Club, Saint Catherine’s 
Island, Maryland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Houlihan have a son, 
Gerald, and reside at 61 Taylor Road, 
Short Hills, New Jersey. 
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BOSTON LUNCHEON CLUB 
ORGANIZED 



WARREN E. DURDLE, E 37 
Chairman 


Contributing to the general develop¬ 
ment of the Alumni Association, an inter¬ 
ested group of Alumni have initiated a 
Bentley Boston Luncheon Club and held 
their first meeting on Tuesday, November 
19 at the Union Oyster House. Warren 
E. Durdle, E 37, organizing chairman, in 
his opening remarks, stated that “the in¬ 
itial purpose of the Club is to provide an 
opportunity for Bentley Alumni working 
in the Boston area to become better ac¬ 
quainted. Ideas and suggestions from 
members will determine future objec¬ 
tives.” 

Following the luncheon, Edward J. 
Powers, D 26, vice president and treasurer 
of the Boston Garden, gave a most inter¬ 
esting talk on his twenty-nine years serv¬ 
ice at the Boston Garden. 

Key speakers will be obtained for future 
luncheons with emphasis on non-tech- 
nical topics of current interest. A one- 
hour time schedule from 12:30 to 1:30 
p.m. will be strictly adhered to, and ev¬ 
ery Bentley Alumnus in the Boston area is 
cordially invited to attend. Holidays in 
December preclude a meeting, but a no¬ 
tice will be mailed early in January an¬ 
nouncing details for the next luncheon. 

The Bentley Boston Luncheon Club 
can become a strong group in this area 
and with such a fine attendance at the 
first session, its future success seems as¬ 
sured. 

Among those assisting Mr. Durdle with 
the November meeting were T. Chester¬ 
field Parker, E 39; Herbert R. Corey, 
D 29; Irving J. Viasner, D 46; James W. 
Manimon, E 25; and Stephen M. Joyce, 
E 32. 

ALUMNI COUNCIL AND 
NATIONAL MEETINGS 

Ninety-two Chapter and Class Presi¬ 
dents/Chairmen, National Officers, and 
undergraduate representatives gathered at 
the Algonquin Club, Friday, November 15 
for the Second Annual meeting of the 
Alumni Council. President Edward C. 
Hunt presided at the business session in 
the afternoon, and after the reports of the 
various directors, the Chapter and Class 
representatives held two separate, round- 
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table discussions on their respective func¬ 
tions. 

Carl E. Thoresen outlined suggestions 
for conducting interesting Chapter meet¬ 
ings and Leslie C. Millard reviewed class 
officer responsibilities. Mr. Millard’s ses¬ 
sion covered the areas of maintaining 
Class Directories on a current basis, Re¬ 
union plans, letter follow-ups on member¬ 
ship, and the part of the Class officers in 
the future Endowment Program. 

The Annual Meeting of the National 
Association in the evening followed a So¬ 
cial Hour and Banquet of the Alumni 
Council. Amendments to the Constitu¬ 
tion were voted upon, and provision was 
made for a Director of Membership and 
Director of Chapter Operations on the 
Executive Committee, and further that 
Past Presidents shall be Ex Officio mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

Officers were elected for 1958 (see 
Page 12), and Edward C. Hunt, retiring 
President, turned the meeting over to in¬ 
coming President, Carl E. Thoresen. The 
meeting was concluded on an inspiring 
note with an address by Maurice M. Lind¬ 
say. His subject was “The Future of the 
Bentley School”. Mr. Lindsay, prior to 
his message, presented Mr. Hunt with an 
appropriately engraved gavel as a token 
of appreciation for his leadership as the 
first President of the Alumni during the 
past two years. 


KAPPA PI ALPHA 

Thirty-four new members were initiated 
at KPA ceremonies held on November 21 
at the University Club. President Roger 
Bedard presided as Toastmaster during 
the banquet, and introduced alumni Os¬ 
man Chaffee as speaker of the evening 
and as the first KPA pledgee in 1922. Mr. 
Chaffee is president, Chaffee Millwork 
Co., Inc., Maynard, and reviewed high¬ 
lights from his business experiences after 
graduating from Bentley. An open dis¬ 
cussion followed and suggestions were 
made for a Founder’s Day program in 
May and also a possible KPA banquet 
preceeding the Reunion Day, June 7. 

DELTA OMEGA 

President , Evangeline Tsialas 
Vice President , Maxine Teixeira 
Secretary , Carolyn J. Glodzik 
Treasurer , Joyce M. Johnson 
Historian, Mary P. Urban 

Twenty-four freshmen were initiated in¬ 
to Delta Omega Sorority at the official 
Candlelight Ceremony, December 4, 1957 
at the home of the president, Vangie Tsia¬ 
las. Carole Sweet, D 1956, immediate 
past president, was the guest speaker of 
the evening. Every girl in the Day School 
is a member of the sorority this year mak¬ 
ing a total of forty-four Delta Omegians. 


ALPHA GAMMA PI 

Jack Soli, president of Alpha Gamma 
Pi, informed us that a breakfast was given 
for the 1957-1958 pledges one Sunday 
during the fall. Invitations have been is¬ 
sued, and a list of the new members and 
details on the initiation will be announced 
at a later date. 

BETA SIGMA ALPHA 

President, Lorraine Fitzpatrick 
Vice President, Lillian Schaub 
Secretary, Patricia M. Freaney 
Treasurer, June M. Fernandes 
Asst. Treasurer, Bella M. Bernstein 
Historian, Helen M. Huxley 

Sorority Council Members (each class is 
represented by either an officer or a mem¬ 
ber of the council): Anita L. Bushlow, 
Joan Donovan, Helen I. Doyle, Mildred 
B. Getz, June E. Hawker, Barbara A. 
Healey, Carol P. Katz, Frances Lolos, 
Ann Martinos, Mary E. O’Brien, Marie 
S. Schleiff, Sylvia Shukis. 

Beta Sigma Alpha officially started its 
second year on December 13, 1957, when 
their Pinning Ceremony took place at the 
University Lutheran Church, Cambridge. 
The first president of Beta Sigma, Bar¬ 
bara Chapman, spoke to the new mem¬ 
bers of the sorority. 


Congratulations 
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E 20 THOMAS F. GORHAM is with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


D 21 In Cleveland, Ohio, JOHN B. 
BUCKLEY is associated with Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Company. 

E 21 The treasurer and general man¬ 
ager for the United Stay Company, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass., is PAUL A. DANIEL. 


D 22 RAYMOND H. BRADEEN is 
now retired. He formerly was town treas¬ 
urer and collector for Waterboro, Maine. 

The Board of Directors of the South 
Weymouth Co-operative Bank have ap¬ 
pointed JOHN HORACE to serve as 
treasurer. Mr. Horace has been asso¬ 
ciated with the bank since 1925. 


E 22 PATRICK J. LALLY is treasur¬ 
er of Columbia Pontiac Company, Dor¬ 
chester, Mass. 

STEPHEN W. SAWYER has a public 
accounting practice in Portland, Maine. 

D 23 GEORGE W. LONERGAN is 
president, H. V. Walker Co., Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 

E 23 ALBERT DIAMOND is part 
owner of the Diamond Products Com¬ 
pany, Hyde Park, Mass. 

D 24 In Rutland, Vermont, REGI¬ 
NALD G. BROUSSEAU, LL.B., C.P.A., 
has his own practice. 

E 24 JOHN F. CULLEN is comptrol¬ 
ler of the General Cable Company, Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey. Mr. Cullen is a past 
president of the Boston Chapter, National 
Association of Accountants (former N. A. 
C.A.). 

FREDERICK H. PUPKE is with the 
U. S. Department of Commerce as an 
auditor. He is presently assigned to the 
Ship Construction and Repair Section. 

D 25 GEORGE H. BOSWORTH is 
associated with General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. 

U. S. SENATOR FREDERICK G. 
PAYNE, from Maine, following an opera¬ 
tion at the Maine Medical Center has 
been described by his physician as “fit as 
a fiddle” for the opening of Congress in 
January. 


E 25 EDWARD F. O’KEEFE has ac¬ 
cepted a position as auditor, Hotel Con¬ 
tinental, Cambridge, Mass. 


D 26 The president and treasurer of 
Massachusetts Northeastern Transporta¬ 
tion Company, Merrimac, Mass, is SEY¬ 
MOUR G. COLBY. 

LEO F. COLLETTE writes that he is 
a staff accountant with The M. B. Manu¬ 
facturing Company, a division of Textron, 
Inc., New Haven, Connecticut. 



WILLIAM J. HANLEY, D 26 


WILLIAM J. HANLEY, Partner in 
Hanley Accounting Personnel Service, 
New York City, was honored by Governor 
Averill Harriman in October when he 
was named for the tenth consecutive year 
to represent the State of New York at the 
golden anniversary conference of the Na¬ 
tional Tax Association in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Prior to becoming associated with his 
brother in the field of Accounting and 
Financial Personnel placement service, 
Mr. Hanley was a senior supervisor and 
tax manager with Price Waterhouse & 
Co. for thirteen years and assistant con¬ 
troller of General Cable Corp. for twelve 
years. 

E 26 In Boston, LEROY M. HALL is 
cashier of Pearson, Erhard & Company. 

D 27 GEORGE C. WOTTON has ac¬ 
cepted a position with Frederick Boynton, 
C.P.A., Boston, as senior accountant. 

E 27 MAX GODES is comptroller, St. 
Johnsbury Trucking Company, St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont. 

D 28 JOHN T. ENNEGUSS has joined 
the Becker Junior College faculty in Wor¬ 
cester, Mass. Mr. Enneguss will teach 
accounting. 

E 28 WILLIAM C. HUBBARD has 
been appointed acting postmaster, Can¬ 
terbury, New Hampshire. 

Congratulations to JEREMIAH J. 
O’NEILL, controller of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, who 
has recently been promoted to vice pres¬ 
ident. 

D 29 WILFRED E. YOUNG was 
elected president of the New England 
States and Municipal Finance Officers 
Association at their annual conference 
held at Rockland, Maine. 

E 29 NEIL McINNIS, vice president 
and treasurer of the Malden Savings Bank 
served as area vice chairman of Malden 
in the individual gifts division of the 
United Fund Campaign. 

D 30 FRANK B. SNOW is office man¬ 
ager, Marblehead Municipal Legal De¬ 
partment, Marblehead, Mass. 


E 30 A change in the management of 
the branches of The First National Bank 
of Boston was recently announced. ROB¬ 
ERT F. MULLONEY will assume charge 
of the Kenmore Square Branch. 

D 31 FRANCIS T. EGAN is super¬ 
visor of sales, Naugatuck Chemical Divi¬ 
sion of United States Rubber Company, 
Naugatuck, Connecticut. 

E 31 EDWARD J. DUFFY has ac¬ 
cepted a position as credit and office 
manager, The Boyd Corporation, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

D 32 ELGIN M. COLBY has accepted 
a position with E. M. Chase Company, 
Manchester, Mass, as office manager. 

McDonald Ice & Oil Company have 
announced that JOHN J. CONUEL is 
their new office manager and accountant. 

HARRY E. OLSON is with General 
Electric Company, Television Receiver 
Department, Wabash, Indiana. 

E 32 JOHN M. CALL is an examiner 
of municipal affairs, State of New York. 
His office is in Albany, New York. 

EARLE F. GIBSON, treasurer and 
member of the executive committee of the 
board of directors of the Eastern Racing 
Association was recently honored with a 
testimonial dinner at the Suffolk Downs 
Paddock Club. Mr. Gibson has been with 
the Racing Association for twenty-five 
years. 

D 33 JAMES R. FOSS, controller of 
the Eagle-Tribune Publishing Company, 
Lawrence, Mass., was elected treasurer of 
the Institute of Newspaper Controllers 
and Finance Officers at their recent meet¬ 
ing. Mr. Foss is also treasurer of the 
Greater Lawrence Credit Bureau. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft recently an¬ 
nounced the election of ALBERT S. 
ROBERTS as an assistant controller in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

ALDEN R. TWINING has been ap¬ 
pointed assistant to the president, Tracer 
Lab, Inc., Boston. 

E 33 EDWARD H. DWYER has ac¬ 
cepted a position as an accountant with 
Gilmore Rothery & Company, Boston. 

We received an announcement from 

JOHN KOREY of his new office at 114 
State Street, Boston, as an income tax 
consultant. 

D 34 JOHN J. ANTHONY writes that 
he is a compositor with Shelton-Turnbull- 
Fuller, Inc., a machine accounting forms 
company in Eugene, Oregon. 

E 34 ELMER E. HIGGINS is asso¬ 
ciated with Hart Concrete Products Com¬ 
pany in Tampa, Florida as credit man¬ 
ager. 

D 35 FRANCIS B. ARMINGTON 
has been named manager of accounts and 
credit for the New England region of the 
Atlantic Refining Company. 
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WALKER J. HOSMER recently was 
elected president and renamed general 
manager of the Millers Falls Paper Com¬ 
pany, Millers Falls, Mass. Mr. Hosmer 
was also renamed to the board of directors 
of the company. 

LOUIS W. KNOWLES is office man¬ 
ager, Nickerson Lumber Company, Or¬ 
leans, Mass. 

CHARLES F. MOLLOY has recently 
become controller of C. R. Brown Cafe¬ 
terias in East Hartford, Connecticut. Caf¬ 
eterias of this company are located in the 
plants of United Aircraft Corporation. 

PRESTON T. STEVENS is associated 
with Simonds Tool Corporation, Syracuse, 
New York. 

E 35 VINCENT G. MORGAN is Dis¬ 
trict credit manager, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 

D 36 In Charlestown, Mass., DAVID 
GRAHAM is office manager and credit 
manager for Cherry Burrell Company. 

WALTER J. RAWDEN, C.P.A., has 
merged practice with Alexander V. Evilia, 
C.P.A. The new office of Rawden and 
Evilia is located at 99 Colony Street, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 

E 36 RAYMOND F. WORMWOOD 
is now vice president and treasurer, Asso¬ 
ciated Engineers Inc., Agawam, Mass. 

D 37 JOHN T. O’MALLEY again 
demonstrated his writing ability in the 


September issue of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Accountants bulletin. His article 
on “Nine Viewpoints on a Natural Fiscal 
Year” presents a group discussion ap¬ 
proach to this subject and outlines the 
various advantages and disadvantages. 

CHARLES D. PHILLIPS has been ap¬ 
pointed assistant cashier at the Central 
National Bank, Canajoharie, New York, 
according to an announcement by the 
bank president. Mr. Phillips joined the 
bank staff in 1940 and has served in va¬ 
rious capacities including that of chief 
note teller prior to this promotion. 

FREDERICK W. RUFF is operations 
manager, Allens Inc., appliance dealers in 
Schenectady, New York. 

ROBERT B. SHANKER of Brookline, 
Mass, has been elected a director of Bos¬ 
ton Chapter of Chartered Life Under¬ 
writers. Mr. Shanker has been with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for 
fifteen years. 

E 37 LOUIS CAPLAN announces the 
opening of his office for the practice of 
public accounting and tax services, 1674 
Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 

D 38 ROBERT W. BALL has been ap¬ 
pointed assistant treasurer of the Roches¬ 
ter Gas & Electric Corporation, Rochester, 
New York. 

DOUGLAS K. SAWYER is assistant to 
the comptroller, St. Regis Paper Com¬ 
pany, New York City. 



ORVILLE F. WESTOVER, E 39, receives 
N.O.M.A. Award from Richard B. Hod¬ 
ges, National Vice President. 


At the November meeting of the Boston 
Chapter of the National Office Manage¬ 
ment Association, ORVILLE F. WEST- 
OVER, office manager, Carter’s Ink 
Company, Cambridge, who is currently 
President of the Boston Chapter, was pre¬ 
sented with the organization’s coveted 
Merit Award. The award, a scroll and 
key, is the highest honor that can be at¬ 
tained by a member of the Association on 
the Chapter level and is made to mem¬ 
bers who have served the organization in 
important capacities. 


E 38 RALPH M. LITTLE is asso¬ 
ciated with Forbes & Wallace, Springfield, 
Mass. 

—please turn to page 20 
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THROUGH THE YEARS 

D 39 MILTON S. KESSLER is sup¬ 
ply and fiscal officer for the U. S. Navy, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

DANIEL M. WEST has been appoint¬ 
ed administrative assistant, The Asher 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

E 39 The Boston Chapter, National 
Association of Accountants, announces the 
appointment of MALCOLM F. CAMP¬ 
BELL to serve as committee chairman of 
membership. 

WILLIAM A. HUNT is office man¬ 
ager at Folsom Engraving Company, Bos¬ 
ton. 

D 40 HENRY E. ATWOOD is chief 
of Collection Unit, New England and 
Northern New York State for the Insur¬ 
ance Companys of North America. 

FRANK BENEDUCI has accepted a 
position with Quincy Motor Company, 
Quincy, Mass. 



JEROME E. DeLISLE, D 40 


A recent release from Keyes Fibre Com¬ 
pany, Waterville, Maine announces that 
JEROME E. DeLISLE has been ap¬ 
pointed to the office of credit manager. 
Mr. DeLisle is an active member of the 
Maine Alumni chapter and National As¬ 
sociation of Accountants. 

PATRICK GALLO has been elected 
chairman of Northeastern University’s 
School of Business Alumni Council. 

SHERBURNE F. MACE has accepted 
a position with Hadfield, Rothwell, Soule 
& Coates, Hartford, Connecticut. 

JOSEPH J. VOLANTE, C.P.A., and 
member of the firm, Miller and Volante, 
has been elected to membership in the 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants. 

ROBERT W. WOOLLEN has been 
elected assistant treasurer of Petroleum 
Chemicals, Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana. 

E 40 RAYMOND FARRAR writes 
that he is office manager for Buck-Mac- 
Donald Company, Pile Driving Contrac¬ 
tors, Boston. 

DANIEL McBRIDE, C.P.A., is con¬ 
troller at Datamatic, Inc., Waltham, 
Mass. 

GEORGE A. POLANSKY, C.P.A., an¬ 
nounces his association with Israel Trieger 


with their offices at 185 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. 

D 41 The business manager for Hi- 
Liner Boat Company, Ipswich, Mass, is 
RICHARD B. BOURNE. 

WILLIAM A. SCALLY, JR., is an as¬ 
sistant controller at Standard Vacuum Oil 
Company, New York. Bill has traveled 
extensively for the company and in be¬ 
tween trips to Indonesia, he attended the 
fall meeting of the New Haven Alumni 
Chapter. 

MARSHALL A. TEBBETTS was re¬ 
cently elected assistant vice president of 
the Security Trust Company, Lynn, Mass. 

E 41 THOMAS R. BRINCKLOW 
writes that he is now associated with the 
Star Printing Company, Boston, as sales¬ 
man. 

The Better Brushes, Inc., Palmer, Mass., 
announced that VICTOR ERICKSON 
will have charge of all accounting for the 
company and will streamline office man¬ 
agement. 

The accounting firm of Guay and Gras- 
sett, St. Albans, Vermont, announces the 
affiliation of a new associate, JOSEPH 
MALONEY. 

DONALD B. WALLACE announces 
the opening of his offices at 7 Pleasant 
Court, Medfield and 216 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 

D 42 FRANK P. ADAMOWSKI was 
named assistant city treasurer for New 
Bedford, Mass. 

RICHARD H. BENNETT has accept¬ 
ed a position with Campbell & Hall, Bos¬ 
ton, as an accountant. 

The Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, New York have appointed 
PAUL W. BRIGGS as assistant secretary'. 

E 42 WILLIAM K. LEWIS is asso¬ 
ciated with the Massachusetts Aeronau¬ 
tics Commission, Logan Airport, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

D 43 PAUL C. HORANSKY, C.P.A. ’ 
is treasurer, U. S. Finishing Corporation, 
Norwich, Connecticut. 

LOUIS SAMIA has recently been ap¬ 
pointed Director of Finance, CARE, Inc., 
New York City. 

E 43 RICHARD P. NORTHEY is 
systems accountant, receiving tube divi¬ 
sion, Raytheon Manufacturing Company, 
Newton, Mass. 

D 44 KENNETH J. FAHEY, C.P.A. 
is an auditor for Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Company, Boston. 

E 44 THOMAS W. BUTT is control¬ 
ler of Nashua Corporation, Nashua, New 
Hampshire. Mr. Butt represented the 
New Hampshire chapter, Bentley Alumni 
Association at the National Meeting in 
November. 

D 45 ROGER A. BRETON is an ac¬ 
countant with McCabe & Dean, Welles¬ 
ley, Mass. 


E 45 The treasurer of Lessells and As¬ 
sociates, Inc. is ROY A. JOHNSON of 
East Braintree, Mass. 

D 46 FRANCIS A. MOGE has been 
appointed assistant controller, Bowl Mor 
Company, Everett. 

E 46 MURIEL W. FULLER is a tax 
accountant for the Second Bank-State 
Street Trust Company. Miss Fuller is 
also a member of the Bentley Greater Bos¬ 
ton Chapter Committee and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Boston University Prot¬ 
estant Club. 

MARGARET L. REID has accepted 
the position of tax accountant with Lor- 
ing Wolcott, Boston. 

D 47 LOUIS P. ALCAREZ is an ac¬ 
countant with Frank J. Cole Transporta¬ 
tion Company, Medford, Mass. 

The Hubb’s Engine Company, Cam¬ 
bridge have DONALD S. GRAY as an 
accountant and office manager. 

VINCENT E. LOPILATA has accept¬ 
ed a position with Kemtron Electronics, 
Inc., Newburyport, Mass., as a cost ac¬ 
countant. 

SALVATORE C. MAZZAFERRO 
passed the Massachusetts Bar Examina¬ 
tion last fall. Mr. Mazzaferro is a senior 
staff accountant with Hitchcock & Com¬ 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 

THOMAS P. NEE is an auditor with 
Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, Boston. 

E 47 Baker and Baker, C.P.A.’s have 
announced that HENRY R. LUSARDI, 
C.P.A. is associated with their firm in 
Worcester, Mass. 

D 48 Edwin L. Pride & Co., account¬ 
ants and auditors, report that FRANK O. 
ADAMS, C.P.A. has been admitted to 
partnership in the firm. 

WARREN R. BISHOP has been ap¬ 
pointed disbursement accounting manager 
for the New England Telephone & Tele¬ 
graph Company, Springfield, Mass. 

THOMAS A. CASADEVALL is as¬ 
sistant manager, financial analysis section, 
Treasury Division, Dupont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 

ROBERT E. MACOMBER is regional 
accountant, General Electric Supply Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 

The manager of the financial state¬ 
ments section of the accounting division, 
Treasurers Department, Dupont de Ne¬ 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, is 
GEORGE L. PRENDERGAST, JR. 

MARION BURT STEBLIENKO is a 
member of the internal audit staff for 
Bridgeport Lycoming, a division of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation, Stratford, 
Connecticut. 

E 48 WILLIAM P. JOHNSTON is as¬ 
sociated with Jordan Marsh Company, 
Boston in their auditing department. 

D 49 LOUIS S. BRUNO writes that 
he is an auditor with Scovill Manufac¬ 
turing Company, Waterbury, Connecti¬ 
cut. 

The promotion of ROBERT E. 
CHRIST to the position of controller was 
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recently announced by The General Tire 
& Rubber Company, Bolta Products di¬ 
vision, Lawrence, Mass. 

LESTER PATTERSON has accepted 
a position as manager of the Charles 
Street Branch, Franklin Savings Bank, 
Boston. 

E 49 JOHN C. FORNARO is credit- 
office manager, American Nut & Choco¬ 
late Company, Boston. 

ROBERT J. McGRATH is assistant 
secretary, Pioneer Mutual Insurance 
Company, Boston. 

CLARENCE J. OSTALKIEWICZ has 
been appointed assistant cost controller, 
Tracerlab, Inc., Boston. 

D 50 MAX ALLEN writes that he has 
been elected director of publicity in the 
Elmira Chapter (New York) of N. A. A. 
for the 1957-58 season. 

JAMES H. ANTONELLIS has accept¬ 
ed the position of controller. Palmer & 
Parker Company, Charlestown, Mass. 

NICHOLAS AZNOIAN is a junior ac¬ 
countant, Robert, Finnegan & Lynah, 
Boston. 

The controller for Clearfloat, Inc., At¬ 
tleboro, Mass, is CRAIG BALDWIN. 

JAMES E. DAHLQUIST is with In¬ 
ternational Latex Corp., Dover, Delaware, 
Mr. Dahlquist is in charge of systems and 
procedures in the treasurers and control¬ 
lers divisions. 

GILBERT K. GAILIUS is now plant 
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accountant, Continental Can Company, 
Malden, Mass. 

KENNETH R. LUNDS FROM is of¬ 
fice manager, Manton-Gaulin Manufac¬ 
turing Company, Inc., Swampscott, Mass. 

Appointed office manager of Uncas 
Manufacturing Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island, JOSEPH W. WEST is also 
a certified public accountant, a member 
of the Massachusetts Society of C.P.A.’s 
and other professional organizations. 

GEORGE W. WILSON, II, is in 
charge of manufacturing accounting op¬ 
erations, The Kroger Company, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio. 

E 50 PAUL D. NEVILLE has accept¬ 
ed a position as a senior accountant, T. 
M. Byxbee Company, Boston. 


JAMES J. SMITH writes that he is 
associate director of member attendance, 
Boston Chapter, N. A. A. 

D 51 ELMER E. COZZENS in a re- 
c« nt letter to the Alumni office, mentions 
that he is employed by the General Elec- 
t»ic Company, Hudson Falls, New York 
as a specialist-accounts payable. 

FRANCIS J. FLYNN is presently in 
the service stationed aboard the U. S. 
Coast Guard Cutter, “Yamacrow", a re¬ 
search vessel. Mr. Flynn has traveled by 
water to many ports of call, such as Scot¬ 
land, the Carribcan and the Atlantic sea¬ 
board. 

BERNARD GOFSTEIN is in the mort¬ 
gage department, Haverhill Savings Bank, 
Haverhill, M ass. 

The Choate Memorial Hospital recent¬ 
ly announced the appointment of JERE¬ 
MIAH E. LAURENTI as business officer. 

EDWARD J. MADDEN has received 
his C.P.A. certificate to practice in Con¬ 
necticut. 

E 51 FRANCIS DOHERTY is in the 
tax department, Choate Hall & Stewart, 
Boston. 

RUDOLPH P. MUOLLO has joined 
the George A. Fuller Company, Boston as 
an accountant. 

D 52 ANTHONY J. BILLE passed 
the Massachusetts Bar Examination and 

—please turn to page 22 
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THROUGH THE YEARS 

is office manager, Federated Accounting 
Services, Boston. 

MAYNARD FARREN is associated 
with Radio and T. V. stations, WGY and 
WRGB, Schenectady, New York as an 
accountant. 

Johnson and Decker have ROBERT E. 
HIGGINS in their Boston office as a 
junior accountant. 

STANLEY SWETT has accepted a po¬ 
sition with Cobb Reynolds & Company as 
a junior accountant. 

E 52 JOSEPH M. BYRNE is an ac¬ 
countant with Raytheon Manufacturing 
Company, Waltham, Mass. 

J. PAUL FINNEGAN is vice chair¬ 
man for the United Fund Drive, Scituate, 
Mass. area. 

D 53 JOSEPH F. CANNEY is a semi¬ 
senior with Spark, Mann & Company, 
Boston. 

JOSEPH F. CESARO is presently in 
Germany with the U. S. Armed Forces. 

GEORGE E. PEACOCK is an ac¬ 
countant in the Waltham plant of Ray¬ 
theon Manufacturing Company. 

JOHN M. TALKOWSKI has accepted 
a position with The Reece Corporation, 
Waltham as an accountant. 

E 53 HAROLD J. BURKE, North 
Tiverton, Rhode Island was promoted to 
assistant secretary of the Chicago Stock- 
yards Company. 

WILLIAM J. GALVIN has become as¬ 
sistant controller, George O. Jenkins 
Company, Bridgewater, Mass. 

D 54 SALVATORE BERTOLAMI 
has accepted a position with Stone & 


Webster Engineering Company, Boston 
as an accountant. 

MARTIN L. RICH is a cost account¬ 
ant, B. B. Chemical Company, Boston. 

E 54 DENNIS P. DONOGHUE is a 
general accountant with Plywood, Inc., a 
division of Atlas Plywood Company, Bos¬ 
ton. 

In Boston, ALBERT HAMILTON is 
a staff accountant with Walsh, Judge & 
Skau. 

D 55 IRVIN P. COOK, JR. is now 
cost supervisor, M. T. Stevens Company, 
North Andover, Mass. 

ROBERT WADGALIS writes that he 
is quality control manager at Container 
Corporation of America, Medford, Mass. 

E 55 LEO P. CODY is budget special¬ 
ist with Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Waltham, Mass. 

Booma Breed Company recently an¬ 
nounced that HAROLD W. REAGAN, 
JR. is office manager, Swampscott, Mass. 

D 56 FRANK H. DRISCOLL is an 
accountant trainee, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 

PAUL J. HART, class president, has 
been appointed to a five man committee 
to assist with income tax problems among 
the men in his battalion at Fort Sill, Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

PETER MANDRAGORAS is employ¬ 
ed as assistant office manager, Container 
Corporation of America, Medford, Mass. 

E 56 ROBERT E. McINTYRE was 
recently appointed assistant to the chief 
accountant, Loring Wolcott Company, 
Boston. 

BERYL E. TARBELL has been pro¬ 
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moted to supervisor of the Cost Depart¬ 
ment, Nashua Corporation, Nashua, New 
Hampshire. 

D 57 EMMANUAL FERRANTE has 
accepted a position as internal auditor, 
Merchants National Bank, Boston. 

The appointment of RICHARD A. 
SOUTIIWORTH as supervisor of time¬ 
keeping, Wcstinghouse Electric Corpora¬ 
tion, Springfield, Mass, was recently an¬ 
nounced. 

ROBERT STREZMILOWSKI has ac¬ 
cepted a position with Robert, Finnegan, 
& Lynah. 

E 57 EDWARD F. HURLEY has ac¬ 
cepted a position as an accountant, Ward 
Baking Company, Cambridge. 

CLARA PIZZELLA is in the editing 
department, C. F. Rittenhouse & Co., 
Boston. 

JOSEPH R. ROGAN is budget control 
clerk, Continental Can Company, Mal¬ 
den, Mass. 

ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 

[continued from page 11) 

cral Electric employees at Schenect¬ 
ady, New York. This means that 
more than 900 pages of visible typed 
Social Security information is now 
received bv the Government in the 

J O 

form of a single roll of magnetic tape 
about the size of a dinner plate. This 
tape is then processed by a 705 com¬ 
puter, and the government’s Social 
Security records arc updated with no 
visible hard copy required. The So¬ 
cial Security Administration is now 
encouraging other employers to uti¬ 
lize this method of reporting. 

At a recent meeting of the National 
Association of Accountants in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., it was predicted that 
the day would come when finan¬ 
cial transactions between companies 
would be handled on a clearing¬ 
house basis. Each company would 
transmit financial information via 
magnetic or punched-paper tape to 
central clearing houses where high¬ 
speed electronic data processors 
would sort all information by com¬ 
pany and effect single settlements 
with each company. Accordingly, 
countless millions of daily hard-copy 
transactions presently needed to ac¬ 
complish this would be eliminated. 

This new powerful tool, the elec¬ 
tronic computer, opens an entire new 
era of exciting possibilities for the ac¬ 
countant and the auditor of tomor¬ 
row. Much of the clerical drudgery 
will be eliminated, but the require¬ 
ments for high caliber, well-trained 
accountants will be greater than ever. 
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Through the years . . . we have been pleased to 

hearty welcome to many Bentley graduates who have made a career with 


extend a 
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of our more than 90 banking services. 

The Bank’s Individual Training and Develop¬ 
ment Program is based on scheduled job rotation, 
information-discussion sessions, and per¬ 
sonal coaching by key executives. Starting 
salaries match industrial averages. Our 
Employee Benefits Program, highlighted by 
The Thrift-Incentive Plan, is one of the 
finest in the country. 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


If you’re considering a banking career, 
why not think first about The FIRST. 
Mr. Gardner will tell you more about the 
opportunities we offer. Should you have 
any further questions, or wish to send a 
letter, with your educational background 
and experience, write: Emory C. Mower 
Vice President and Personnel Officer 
The First National Bank of Boston 
67 Milk Street 
Boston 6 
Massachusetts 


Personal and Corporate Trust Service through its Allied Institution: Old Colony Trust Company 
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